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The Lesson that’s 
not in the Book 


A Sunday school teacher can’t afford to be short- 
sighted about teaching. Teaching always involves more 
than simply telling a Bible story or working through 
a lesson leaflet. 

Teachers are constantly teaching in their relation- 
ships to their pupils. In fact, some of their best (or 
worst) teaching takes place when they are least aware 
of it. The way a teacher handles the perpetual late- 
comer, the comfort he gives the young man whose 
favorite grandfather died, the phone call he makes to 
find out how sick Angela really is, the way he counsels 
behavior problems — these are just a few of the many 
ways in which the Spirit nurtures His children. And 
spiritual nurture is what we mean by Christian teaching. 

So then, pupils not only learn lessons that are in 
a book, but they also learn lessons taught by us as 
persons. To help illustrate this point, let’s consider just 
three ways in which we are always teaching lessons 
that aren’t in the book: through the methods we use, 
the attitudes we reveal, and the behavior we demon- 
strate. 

Our Methods 


Every teacher has a method of teaching. A good 
teacher, in fact, is ready and able to use a variety of 
methods suggested by the lesson content or the needs 
of aclass. Some methods — the lecture, for example — 
are most suitable for getting across a large body of new 
information. Others, like the social project method, 
are preferable for helping pupils translate knowledge 
into action. 

The methods we use help determine how effectively 
our pupils master the content of our teaching. But 
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wholly apart from content, the methods themselves 
teach. To put this another way, we teach something 
by the way we teach. 

For example, every Sunday Mrs. Avery follows 
much the same procedure in her class. She talks and 
the pupils listen. Then she asks questions that are in 
the pupil’s book and the pupils answer. After that the 
class checks some workbook exercises and everyone 
recites the memory verse. 

Contrast Mrs. Avery’s approach with that of Miss 
Lenning. Miss Lenning talks, but so do her pupils. 
They discuss matters freely, both with her and with 
one another. At times they run into questions that 


none of them can answer — at least not right away. 
So they read and ask and think until they find the 


answer. And they are not disturbed if they find only 
part of the answer, for they know that Christianity is 
a relationship to God through Christ rather than a set 
of answers to questions. 

Moreover, Miss Lenning’s class seeks not only to 
know but also to do. Like the time they translated 
Jesus’ concern for the helpless into a gift-laden, song- 
filled visit to a nearby home for the aged. Most cer- 
tainly Christianity involves knowing, but it involves 
much more. Christianity, as Miss Lenning has sensed, 
is a way of life, an adventure, an exploration. And no 
set of canned questions and answers is big enough to 
contain something so vital. 

The formal content of both types of classes may 
be the same. But the spirit and the method are not. 
Mrs. Avery tends to reduce her class to the dead level 
of facts, while Miss Lenning, works to raise hers to the 
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level of life. And in the process, both are teaching far 
more than the lessons in the book. The method com- 
municates what is considered important — it teaches 
value. 

Our Attitudes 

Closely related to methods and involved in methods 
is the matter of attitudes. Our attitude toward teaching 
is a good case in point. Children will quickly sense 
whether we are teaching just because we feel we must, 
or whether it’s because we have willingly responded to 
God’s call. And having sensed our attitude, children 
will usually respond (and learn) accordingly: grudg- 
ingly in the first instance and more happily in the 
second. 

Now let’s assume that we really want to help teach 
young saints to grow up in every way into Christ. There 
then remains the question of our attitude toward our 
particular class and toward the individuals in the class 





(and some of them are probably just that!). This atti- 
tude and the behavior that it prompts teach many an 
unplanned lesson. 

For example, the lesson that Christians are con- 
cerned about one another. In spite of crowded cities 
and an ever-shrinking world, many people live lonely 
lives. Children are no exception. They want to be 
wanted and need to feel needed and love to be loved. 
And unless someone actually does want and respect 
and love them, how can they ever do the same to 
others? Or how can they ever begin to sense that this 
is how God feels toward them? The child who experi- 
ences no pity from a cruel father cannot understand 
Holy Scripture when it says, “Like as a father pitieth 
his children, so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

Here, of course, is where you can help. As you 
show concern for each child given into your care, you 
can teach never-to-be-forgotten lessons of love. I'll 





always remember the Monday my five-year-old got this 
little postcard-note from her department leader: 

I am sorry to hear that you have a cold. Hope 
it is getting better! Since your teacher also was 
sick today, I only have the Story Time paper to 
send you, but perhaps your sister will share her 
Bible leaflet with you (you know, the one with 
the story for the day in it). I do have an extra 
activity paper for today, and I’m sending you 
that. Guess what? After we had the baptismal 
scene in Sunday school today, we went into church 
and saw a real baby (a girl) get baptized. She 
cried, a little, maybe because she was cold. Take 
care of yourself, and we will see you next week. 

Connie didn’t say much after I read the note to her, 
but her eyes and her slightly embarrassed smile told me 
she knew that her teacher cared. Because her teacher 
cared, she had taught a lesson that wasn’t in the book. 


Our Behavior 
Accompanying our attitudes and methods is the ex- 
ample of our behavior. What we do always speaks so 
much more loudly than what we say. The action pic- 
ture the child sees of us is worth far more than the 
thousand words he hears from us. 
If we want pupils to be at Sunday school on time, 
we ourselves had better be there to greet them. 








If we are troubled by their lack of participation in the 
opening devotions, we may want to examine our own 
worship. If their haphazard lesson preparation bothers 
us, we had better not let them see us desperately scan- 
ning the lesson just before class. 

“When I was a boy,” writes a man now grown old, 
“we had a Sunday school teacher whom we all called 
Miss Katie. I was in Miss Katie’s class for several 
years, yet I do not remember one lesson she taught, not 
one golden text or central truth. But I remember Miss 
Katie, her Christian character, kindly manner, and liv- 
ing. Her life was the light of her class. We learned 
a lot and were helped a lot by just being with this 
saintly woman.” 

In short, our behavior — our life — provides a 
curriculum all of its own, one that penetrates deeply 
into the lives of those we teach. In the final analysis, 
the truly important lessons are the influences of one 
person upon another human being’s inner total self. 

Nothing of what I’ve said makes Sunday school 
books superfluous. We and our pupils still need them 
to help us dig deeply into the Scriptures. But to repeat: 
The lessons we are to teach are not all in our books. 
They are also in us and, more particularly, in our meth- 
ods, our attitudes, and our lives. 
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# my senior class I don’t have time_t® fob 
around making things,” said Mr. Schmidt. “I don't 
have enough time to teach the lesson the way it is.” 

To illustrate his point, Mr. Schmidt explained that, 
for the story of Jonah, it took him over half the period 
to go through the lesson in the pupils’ book. The rest 
of the period he spent in telling the class the great need 
for mission work among the heathen. He emphasized 
this need by giving his class statistics on the growing 
non-Christian population of the world today. He 
pointed out some of the difficulties of mission work. 

















In one respect Mr. Schmidt is right. It is possible 
to waste time “making things” in Sunday school. Hand- 
work simply for handwork’s sake is never good. But 
handwork, when it is properly used, has far more edu- 
cational value than many teachers realize. Let’s see 
how Mr. Klein, another teacher of seniors, effectively 
used handwork in his lesson on the story of Jonah. 

After his approach, story, and story discussion Mr. 
Klein posed a series of questions which created the 
desire in the class to explore, to think, and to do in- 
stead of “telling the application,” as did Mr. Schmidt. 
The question “In how many countries of the world 
do you think our church is doing mission work today?” 
led to some big differences of opinion. To settle the 
question, two pupils volunteered to check the teacher’s 
copy of Mission Digest (free resource book available 
from Department of Stewardship, Mission Education, 
and Promotion, The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod, 210 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo.). 

While this research was going on in one corner of 
the room, Mr. Klein said to the rest of the class, “I won- 
der how many of the other people in our congregation 
know about the mission work our church is doing?” 
The class agreed that probably not many did. As Mr. 
Klein guided the discussion, they were soon asking 
themselves why and how much their congregation 





Other suggestions Yor class projects to promote mis- 
sion education in the congregation followed. Mr. Klein 
helped the class to decide which were too difficult and 
which they could reasonably do themselves. A com- 
mittee was then formed to make and post the mission 
map. Another committee was formed to make a chart 
showing the relative sizes of the Christian and non- 
Christian population of the world. The class agreed to 
postpone other project ideas (among them a Bible ex- 
hibit) until the two agreed-upon projects were com- 
pleted. 

Notice how a handwork project flowing out of class 
involvement gave Mr. Klein’s class three “pluses” over 
Mr. Schmidt’s: 1. The project heightened interest in the 
subject matter being studied. 2. It produced a deeper 
understanding of the story application (in this case, 
missions). 3. The carrying out of the handwork pro- 


vided the experience of sharing with fellow Christians 
in a worthwhile Christian concern. 

Does this mean that any handwork activity is good? 
Far from it. Looking again at Mr. Klein’s class, we 
note that the creative activities he stimulated met three 
important tests of the suitability of and worthwhileness 
of any handwork project: 

@ /t ought to be appropriate to the age level. (For 
example, eighth-graders work readily with maps and 
charts. Younger children do not.) 


© It ought to be related to the lesson or unit aim. If 
it isn’t, it becomes purposeless “busywork.” 


© /t ought to challenge the pupil’s creative abilities. 


To these three, we might add a fourth. If at all 
possible, projects should grow out of the class’s own 
thinking. 

Almost everyone will agree on the value of the 
handwork for the Nursery class. The Concordia Nurs- 
ery lesson leaflets and Quarterly offer a variety of 
suggestions for using handwork in the session. The 
very young need a variety of motor (muscle) activities. 

But what about Kindergarten and Primary classes? 
Here, too, the Teachers Quarterly offers suggestions 
for every lesson. Note the variety of projects suggested 
for the stories of the July °61 quarter: “Return of the 
Ark” — making and using rhythm instruments; “Elijah 
and the Ravens” — making a poster; “A Guest Room 
for Elisha” — clay modeling, drawing, letter writing; 
“Four Lepers of Samaria” — constructing and posting 
angel patterns; “Three Men in a Burning Furnace” — 
making a puzzle, modeling with clay; “Jonah” — mak- 
ing a Bible poster; “Hezekiah” — modeling with clay, 
drawing; “Ezra-Nehemiah” — building a wall, making 
a frieze, making a Rally Day invitation; “Review” — 
making a Bible verse book. 

The above list suggests four worthwhile purposes 
that handwork might serve. In preparing a lesson the 
teacher will ask: 1. Can we make something to use in 
playing the story? (Cf. “Return of the Ark” and “Ezra 
— Nehemiah,” above.) 2. Can we make something to 
clarify a difficult story point? (Cf. “A Guest Room for 
Elisha,” above.) 3. Can we make something to share 
with others? (Cf. “A Guest Room for Elisha” and 
“Ezra — Nehemiah.”) 4. Can we make something to 
visualize the unit? (Cf. “Four Lepers of Samaria” and 
“Jonah.”) With these four questions in mind, any 
Kindergarten-Primary teacher can devise her own orig- 
inal activities that will both suit her group and be work- 
able with the facilities and materials at hand. 






















What about the Activity Packets available for Nurs- 
ery through Primary levels? These are valuable in that 
they provide a graded activity related to the story or 
story application. Since, however, these activities are 
designed to be used almost exclusively in the post- 
story discussion and activity period, they do not pre- 
clude the use of other actvities in the presession or — 
as time permits — in the last part of the period. 

Since the older child will work with interest on 
a long-term project, and since, on these levels, more 
time is needed in each session for comprehensive Bible 
study and discussion, teachers of Junior to Senior 
classes might well plan for long-term activity projects 
carried out during a short period over a number of 
Sundays. Let’s think of a few such projects which 
might be tried during the present quarter, depending 
on your group. 

1. An Intermediate and Senior project for the quar- 
ter: Make and post a time chart of the period from 
David to Christ. The teacher needs to provide the nec- 
essary materials — yardstick, pens and colored pencils, 
long sheet of shelf paper, and a reference book or books. 
The latter might be a Bible dictionary such as Davis’ 
(Cf. under “Chronology”), an encyclopedia, or the 
Ussher chronology figures at the top of the pages of a 
center-reference Bible. The teacher serves as con- 
sultant for the project. 

A time chart pictures the passage of time by means 
of a long line on which intervals of time are represented 
by a given length. For instance, to represent 1,200 
years on the chart, with a scale of one inch equaling 
20 years, a line five feet long would be needed. The 
probable dates of the Bible stories of the quarter could 
be indicated on the chart. The wise teacher will let the 
class determine the amount of detail they wish to put 
on the chart, but keep them from undertaking too am- 
bitious a project. 

2. A Junior to Senior project for Unit Three: 
A Bible exhibit. This could be undertaken by a num- 





ber of classes together. Pupils might bring different 
kinds of Bibles from their homes and from the public 
library. Foreign-language Bibles would be particularly 
interesting. After accumulating the Bibles, various 
classes or committees could arrange and label each, 
could construct posters listing some of the languages 
into which the Bible has been translated, could make 
a scroll Bible such as was used in Bible times, etc. 
Materials for constructing a Bible Book Shelf poster 
are available from CPH. (Order No. 64K4145, $1.00. 
See Sunday School Catalog, page 46.) 

3. The constructing of maps. Particularly Inter- 
mediates and Seniors would profit from making a map 
of the divided kingdom (Lesson 3), of the journey of 
Jonah (Lesson 9), and of the journey to and from cap- 
tivity (Lessons 11 and 12). Blank outline maps of the 
respective geographic areas can easily be prepared by 
anyone who has used a stencil and stylus. All that is 
required is a tracing of the land and water boundaries 
on the stencil. Enough copies can then be mimeo- 
graphed for use over a period of years. 

4. An individual class project growing out of such 
a lesson as Hezekiah (Lesson 10): The preparing of 
a book of original prayers. After the class has decided 
on a list of different kinds and types of prayers (for 
a class member who ‘is sick, for missions, morning 
prayer, etc.), each member of the class could volunteer 
to write one. The prayers could then be bound into 
book form, perhaps illustrated, and used in later ses- 
sions. Or, again, the class might wish to ask someone to 
mimeograph the book for personal home use by all the 
class members. 

The case for handwork rests on the fact that in- 
dividuals learn not only through hearing, seeing, and 
talking, but also through doing. When handwork is 
used to accomplish a definite teaching aim, when it is 
within the pupils’ ability and understanding, and when 
it engages their interest, handwork can contribute much 
to teaching your Sunday school lessons. 
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ee hat did you learn in Sunday school 
oe a father once asked his son. 
“Let my people go!” the boy replied. 
One of the objections to memory work in Sunday 
schools is that pupils often study passages out of their 
context or in a disconnected fashion. Whether words have 
true meaning when this happens is open to question. 
A second objection is that the amount of memorized material 
retained by the learner is very low. A recent survey showed that 
a group of confirmands could answer only 58 per cent of the questions re- 
quiring a recall of portions of the catechism they had just memorized. On the 
same test a number of high school students averaged a mere 37 per cent and a group 
of Sunday school workers scored only 22 per cent. 
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Furthermore, some say the brevity of the Sunday 
school period does not permit enough time for memory 
work. Recitation has to be squeezed in at the begin- 
ning or end of the period, often in a hit-or-miss way. 
To use a large share of the class hour for recitation 
of memory work is poor stewardship of time. 

We must also admit that some of the material in 
religious memory courses is beyond the pupils’ ability 
to comprehend and relate to their lives. One teacher 
recently conducted an experiment with her class of 
sixth-graders. During the class period she handed each 
pupil a typed copy of a hymn stanza from a memory 
course and asked the children to memorize it. In a few 
minutes all could recite the words, but when the teacher 
asked her pupils to tell what the words meant, no one 
could venture so much as a guess. The concepts con- 
tained in the hynm were so vague and the expressions 
so stilted that the children were completely baffled. 

Perhaps the most serious charge against memory 
work is that it sometimes leads to a distaste for Scrip- 
ture rather than a love for it. If memory work is forced 
upon children year after year in a routine way, the 
children’s emotional reaction may become negative. 

But despite the arguments against memory work as 
it is often unwisely practiced, memorizing has an im- 
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portant place in Christian education. What we mem- 
orize is material stored in the file cabinet of our being, 
ready to be applied to any situation of life to which 
it bears relevance. 

We tend to think of these occasions as taking place 
at some remote point in the pupils’ life — in time of 
temptation, on a deathbed, etc. And pupils often view 
the matter in this way also. But the occasions for 
recall of God’s Word are daily in moments of frustra- 
tion and disappointment, of success in work or play, 
of relationships with others, of responsibilities and op- 
portunities. 

Memorizing Scripture passages and other religious 
matter can serve many values. We know only that 
which we remember and can recall. Memorizing helps 
us to remember. Furthermore, such remembering is 
usually more exact and our understanding and appre- 
ciation of its grows as we mature. 
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The person who has memorized Scripture passages 
and hymn verses finds added joy in being familiar with 
them and using them. The class which had learned 
Philippians 2:5-11 and 1 Corinthians 13 by memory 
was excited when the pastor preached on these texts. 


Needed: A New View 


Perhaps a new view of memory work is needed in 
the Sunday school. We need to see memorizing as 
useful for the pupils. In fact we need to PUT IT TO 
USE as soon as possible. For example, a passage of 
Scripture will be memorized more readily and thor- 
oughly if it is to serve as a choral recitation by the 
entire class at a parents’ night. A hymn will be learned 
with greater and lasting pleasure if it is sung in a church 
service or On some special occasion. 

If the material to be memorized is to serve in a func- 
tional way, it needs to be carefully selected. Many of 
us have assumed that children should know by heart 
the entire Small Catechism of Martin Luther. Various 
memory courses are based on this premise. Perhaps 
the underlying reason for this is that pastors want the 
children to be thoroughly familiar with the catechism 
by the time they reach the confirmation class. 

Certainly children should know the fundamental 
articles of Christian doctrine. However, parts of the 
catechism are difficult even for adults — for example, 
Luther’s explanation of the Lord’s Prayer and the Office 
of the Keys. Is it wise to expect children to memorize 
lengthy paragraphs of explanatory material which they 
do not comprehend and will probably not use? How 
much more worthwhile it is to memorize a psalm 
(Psalm 51, for example) by which to frequently con- 
fess sins than to memorize a long definition of con- 
fession. 

Generally speaking, devotional materials, rather 
than dogmatical, will lend themselves most readily to 
functional use. The child who has learned the various 
liturgies from memory will more likely participate 
wholeheartedly in public worship than the one for 
whom the liturgy is unfamiliar. This does not mean 
that the Table of Duties or other dogmatical material 
cannot be put to functional use. 


All memorizing can be purposeful and functional. 
This is the main guideline for selecting and teaching 
memory materials. If this guideline is followed, many 
of the objections to memorizing will disappear, and 


a better acquaintance with God’s Word will result. 9 





















t may be that teachers are born, but they are not 
born made,” some astute observer has commented. 
Most states in the U. S. now require at least four years 
of college training even for elementary school teachers. 
If such standards are set for teachers of secular subjects, 
certainly teachers of the Word of Life have need of 
developing themselves. 

Regardless of new buildings and fancy teaching 
aids, the teacher is still the single most important fac- 
tor that determines whether pupils are taught badly 
or well. Most of us don’t like to admit it, but spotty 
attendance and chronic discipline problems are usually 
the results of poor teaching. 

On the other hand, the teacher who continues to 
grow in teaching insights and skills will experience the 
joys of the task. Did you ever hear of a good pianist 
who did not enjoy playing the piano? Or a good cook 
who did not like to cook? Or a good baseball player 
who did not care to play the game? It may be that such 
individuals became proficient because they liked what 
they were doing. But it is probably also true that the 
better they were able to do it, the more satisfying their 
activity became. 

So here are eight ways of helping ourselves to grow 
more proficient as church school teachers: 


By giving top priority to our own spiritual 

growth. A good teacher knows his subject 
well. As teachers in the Sunday school our subject is 
not a static body of information but the Way of Life in 
Christ. And the only way to learn Christian life is to 
live with Him who Himself is the Way. Bible study, 
worship, personal prayer, the use of the sacraments, 
meditation, devotional reading, personal witnessing and 


as a Teacher 


service are practical means of staying in close touch 
with Jesus. 
2 By preparing each lesson thoroughly. Many 

pastors admit that their greatest growth in 
theological insight takes place as they prepare for their 
Sunday sermon or for their Bible class. We teachers 
also discover that our work in preparing for a Sunday 
school lesson pays off personal dividends after we teach 
the lesson. What we learn for teaching any lesson 
becomes a part of us, ready for use whenever we need 
it again. 

By reading materials that help us with our 

teaching. Books and magazines about our 
pupils, about teaching techniques, and about our task 
and our subject enrich our background and help us to 
understand what we teach, the pupils we teach, and 
how best to teach. Regular reading of at least one 
magazine such as INTERACTION is essential to being alive 
as a church school teacher. 

By getting to know our pupils personally. 

Books on psychology and human _ behavior 
can’t tell us everything about our pupils. Each person 
is different; so we may expect our pupils to have a 
variety of interests, experiences, needs, and _ habits. 
By visiting them in their homes, arranging class parties 
and picnics, and by just chatting with our pupils before 
and after class, we get to know a little more about these 
different types of individuals and their inner personal 
lives. Such acquaintance helps us to understand pupils’ 
problems and often provides clues for really meaning- 
ful lesson applications. 

By regularly sharing our insights and discussing 

5 our problems with our fellow teachers. No one 
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has all the answers to any question. Our fellow teachers 
can help us with our problems, and we can often help 
them improve their work at teachers’ meetings. It is 
surprising how many new ideas will evolve from a 
teachers’ brainstorming session (saying what pops into 
your head) when approaches or ways to apply a given 
lesson are under consideration. Circuit and district 
conferences also give us a chance to hear fresh ideas 
“hatched” and tried in other Sunday schools. 


By taking at least one leadership training course 
6 each year. Aware of the importance of a min- 
imum of formal training for any teacher of the church, 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod, through a 
special committee of its Board of Parish Education, 
has developed the Concordia Leadership Training Pro- 
gram and is challenging local congregations to work 
toward a goal of having at least 50 per cent of its 
Sunday school workers certified through a system of 
credits and certificates. Thirteen courses are at present 
available, and several more are in production. Teachers 
completing any four courses, two in Bible content and 
two in education, receive the first certificate. Each time 
teachers study a course they become better versed in 
the Holy Scriptures, more skillful in methods of teach- 
ing, and more mature in their own Christian faith and 
life. 
By periodically evaluating our teaching. Mo 
7 of us don’t like to examine ourselves ang 
we do. It hurts to discover our weaknesses. 
examination and critical thinking help us g 
To evaluate our teaching we need first 
goals. What are we trying to accomplish 
Secondly, we need to determine how well 
ing these goals. Asking a class to fill ou 
(unsigned!) questionnaire is helpful here. 
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opinion of the department superintendent or a more 
experienced or capable teacher — if we are big enough 
to receive advice. Step three is to make judgments and 
to revise one’s procedures in the light of observations. 


By thinking! The science of cybernetics at- 

8 tempts to explain functions of the human brain 
by comparing complex electronic calculating machines 
with the central nervous system. The study of cyber- 
netics has led to the discovery that thinking is largely 
a matter of steering. For this purpose scientists use 
self-correcting devices (as in torpedoes, anti-missile 
missiles, and even automatic chess players) which have 
the ability to profit from their mistakes. 

Neither the dogmatic person nor the drifter has 
the ability to change readily. When the dogmatic per- 
son attempts to teach, he is like a sailboat with its rud- 
der tied down. Such a sailboat meets with disaster 
when wind direction or intensity changes suddenly. 
Similarly, the dogmatic individual is unable to cope 
easily with an unexpected classroom development. 

The drifter, on the other hand, is like a sailboat 
with no rudder at all. When the drifter tries to teach, 
he, too, fails to reach his goal, because every changed 
situation throws him off his course. 

We move toward the goals of our teaching only 
when we learn to steer, i.e., when we are honest 
enough with ourselves to profit from past failures and, 
ecessary, brave enough to replot our course. 

e you have eight ways to becoming a better 
ot only will the teacher who continues to 
better job of teaching, but he will also find 
y and blessing in the task. 

will the pupils. Thomas Arnold said, 
ather that my pupils drink from a running 
an a stagnant pool.” 
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Samples of a filmstrip and recording on religious 
education for the mentally retarded. 13 
















our nation can be so classified. 


of the general public. 















2) The shock of this unexpected 
trial frequently leads to de- 
jection, a haunting sense of 
guilt, and sometimes despair. 
This is a critical hour in 

any honie, one which needs 

the tender, reassuring touch 
of Jesus and His church. 


Through increased interest in their 





problem, Susan’s parents learned 

to know other parents who had 

mentally handicapped children. 

| One evening Mr. and Mrs. North 
told them about a special re- 

ligion class for slow learners at 

14 their church. They also suggested 


interview with their pastor 


an 


pproximately three out of every 100 persons Increased understanding of the nature of mental 
in the United States are mentally retarded. retardation has led to improved ways of helping them 
This means that some 5,000,000 residents of make the most of their limited potentials. Today every 


state and many local communities have school pro- 


In spite of this large number of mentally retarded grams for the educable and the trainable. 
persons, it is only in recent years that the special needs The church also has a concern for the mentally 
of these individuals have been brought to the attention retarded. The mentally handicapped, too, must hea: 


the Gospel of God’s love in Jesus Christ in order to 
come into life with God. This is why Christians are 
prompted by the Holy Spirit to do what they can to 
plant the good seed of God’s Word also in the hearts 
of these less fortunate fellow human beings. | 





All hope that the doctor might be wrong collapsed when Susan started 





school and was unable to learn at the normally accepted rate of other 
children of her age. A sympathetic teacher who recognized the prob- 
lem became an instrument of God’s love when she recommended to 
the parents a clinical testing program available in the community 
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To step up the organizing of special religion classes 





and schools for mentally retarded, the Board of Parish 
Education of The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod 
has produced a filmstrip with records titled, “Christ’s 
Love Enfolds All Children.” It is available from the 
Audio-Visual Aids Service department of Concordia 
Publishing House for $1.50 rental, $10.00 sale price. 
Order No. 79-5275. Running time — 15 minutes. 
While there are numerous books, motion pictures, 
and filmstrips dealing with mental retardation, this film- 
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Pastor Hadley told them that his 
church supported institutions for the 
mentally retarded, but stressed the 
values of keeping such children within 
the circle of a Christian family’s love 
whenever possible. “All children are 
dear to the Savior,” he said, “and local 
churches, too, are beginning to provide 
spiritual care for the exceptional child.” 





After the interview, Pastor Hadley 
decided to do something definite in his 
parish. At the next meeting of his 
board of education, Pastor Hadley pre- 
sented the challenge of the mentally 
handicapped child in their midst. The 
board appointed a special committee 
to plan a program that would assist 
parents in nurturing their mentally re- 
tarded children in the love of Jesus. 


After acquainting itself with the need 
and resources for this special pro- 
gram of Christian education, the 
committee sent out a letter inviting 
interested parents to an_ informal 
gathering. To make the meeting 
attractive, a speaker on mental re- 





tardation was engaged and announced. 


























strip is unique because it directly challenges the local 
Sunday school to consider some action for the mentally 
handicapped in behalf of Christ. To develop congre- 
gational support of a Bible class for exceptional children 
and youth, show the filmstrip to various groups in your 
parish this fall and encourage your local staff and 
board of education to act on this need. 































In the meantime Pastor 
Hadley discussed the need 
of a special class for the 
retarded in the local Sun- 
day school on the possi- 
bility of several parishes 
sponsoring a joint class. 
The group decided that 
even two or three pupils 
were sufficient to begin a 
class and recommended 
the appointment of an 
able teacher and a willing 
helper for such a group. 



























On the first Sunday the class was 
held, Susan arrived early at the 
church. Not only did a new door 
of Christian experience open to her, 
but she also brought along Jane, 
a similarly handicapped friend. 





Jane’s parents were pleased to 
learn that the church in their neigh- 
borhood cared enough about the 
mentally retarded to provide a 
special religion class for them. 
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In Susan and Jane’s Sunday school the story of Christ’s 
love for sinners was the heart and core of all the les- 
sons. Many concrete objects, such as the cross, plastic 
figures, a crib, and a boat, were employed as visual 
aids for reaching the limited minds of the children. 
















































Flannelgraph and other types of 
pictures helped to make the 
Bible stories interesting and real 
to the pupils, and the central 
concepts were further accepted 
by means of related handwork, 

‘singing, conversation, and prayer. 


Through Susan’s experiences in 
the church school, her parents felt 
more closely related to God and 
His church, and the love of Jesus 
began to flow more fully into their 
home life. Susan’s training in 
worship and her parents’ sense 
of need of God’s love also led 
the entire family to attend wor- 
ship regularly. Their growing 
faith in Christ as their Lord 
and Savior brought them peace 
with God and with themselves. 











Susan’s parents were grateful that 
the love of Jesus had prompted 
the church in their neighborhood 
to provide special Christian in- 
struction for their daughter. And 
more than anyone, Susan was 
happy to be enfolded in_ the 





warm embrace of Christ’s love 





and to be one of His dear children 
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What Do You 











The problem of irregularity at staff meetings should 


‘ola be met at the time of the enlistment of the teacher. 
, | E At a regular meeting our teachers voted that attendance 
> a ms e | at staff meetings be considered “required.” “A Call to 


Service” was then developed to be used in the recruit- 
ment of teachers. On the “call” were listed the obliga- 
tions of the teacher. Included was the obligation to 
regularly attend staff meetings, thereby making such 
attendance as much a part of Sunday school work as 
teaching on Sunday mornings. These calls are issued 
yearly, thereby giving the Sunday school the privilege 
of not reissuing calls to those teachers who had been 


| YESTERDAY, : : | : { — Fred H. Stennfeld 
hol Sagrsetae da halides kia Columbus, Indiana 
a BLUEPRINT FOR TODAY We ask each teacher annually to sign an agreement 
ie ae to attend meetings faithfully. Our pastor’s participation 
in our weekly meetings and his leading a teachers’ Bible 
study discussion also helps tremendously. When teach- 
ers start to miss meetings regularly, they are contacted 
and the reason why is brought out. If for any reason 
they cannot continue to make the meetings, they are 


replaced. Jim Slay 


San Antonio, Texas 


The first step in such a situation would be to pray 
to God that the heart of the individual might change. 
Following this, a “heart to heart” talk with the teacher 
could be prompted by the visit of a qualified person 
to the teacher’s class to see if he is “delivering the 
goods.” If he is not, the visitor can discuss the merits 
of the staff meetings. If the teacher is doing a fine job 
and has good ideas, the visitor might point out the 
obligation to share ideas and give suggestions to others. 

P. Frederick 
Fairmont, Minnesota 


! 
Perhaps you have run into a problem either in your 


teaching or in the administration of your church school. 
If so, your problem is likely to be one which 'others are 
facing or have overcome. This page provides an oppor- 














Suggest? 


“What can one do about the teacher who 
seldom, if ever, attends staff meetings?”’ 





In a brotherly manner try to convince such 
a teacher that there can be no effective teaching with- 
out proper preparation and that a staff meeting is 
a vital part of such preparation. If persuasion does not 
have any effect — then such a teacher ought to be kept 
from teaching until he or she recognizes the necessity 
of proper preparation through prayer and the study of 
God’s Word as a group. “<— 


Kitchener, Ontario 


In my experience the most effective approach is for 
the pastor to meet with the individual teacher to find 
out the reasons for his frequent absence. The pastor 
must then try to persuade the teacher with quotations 
from Scripture to recognize the serious responsibility 
involved in Sunday school teaching and to get a prom- 
ise to be “a good and faithful servant.” 

Herbert Kohn 
Chicago, Illinois 


We have not had this problem in our Sunday 
school. Since the organization of our Sunday school 
there has been a tacit understanding that if a teacher 
cannot attend the staff meetings, neither should he 
teach a class. There has been no stringent rule. There 
are times when even a faithful teacher will have to 
miss a staff meeting. ... But my staff agrees with me 
that if a teacher is unwilling to attend meetings, neither 
will he privately give the time and attention which good 
teaching demands. My suggestion to any Sunday 
school, therefore, is to adopt a similar understanding. 
Even if this means the loss of some teachers, a Sunday 
school will profit more from larger classes with truly 
dedicated teachers than from exposing children an 
entire year to careless and indifferent teaching. 

Robert J. Martens 
Beloit, Wisconsin 
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OF 
WEST AFRICA 


By LINN HAITZ 


is a book that will stimulate mission 
education in your Sunday school class. 
It capitalizes on the growing interest 
in the people of Africa and relates 

to your 1961 emphasis on African 
missions. 

The author tells of the world of 
strange belief and superstition he found 
in Nigeria, where he served three years 
as a lay missionary. A toothless old man 
praying to a bundle of dead leaves, 
people living in terror of the evil spirit 
world around them, and others who kept 
skull sections with “soul power” to 
contact the spirit world — these were 
some of the pagan beliefs the author dis- 
covered 


But Mr. Haitz also found a people 
waiting to hear the Gospel of freedom 
from such superstition through faith in 
Jesus Christ. Juju Gods of West Africa 
is the story of a man who overcame 
inexperience, discomfort, and language 
barriers to bring the message of the Sav- 
ior to such people. 


Publishing House, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. The price is $1.00. It is 
fascinating reading as well as a use- 
ful resource . 


your tunity for sharing these problems — and possible solu- 
hool. tions to them — with your fellow workers. Simply ad- 
s are dress them to INTERACTION, 3558 South Jefferson Ave- 





)por- nue, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 
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It is common knowledge 
in educational and psychologi- 
cal fields that the formative 
years, the most impressionable 
years of one’s life, are pre- 
school years when the child’s 
basic life pattern is formed and 
attitudes are shaped that af- 
fect the rest of his life. 





GUIDING The preschool chilo 
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Testimonies are easily gathered from sources con- 
cerned with mental health, juvenile delinquency, and 
divorce — the social problems of our day — as to the 
root importance of the first years of life in such areas. 
For example, according to Parents’ Magazine (August 
1952), “Modern psychologists and psychiatrists are 
convinced that the chances for healthy mental develop- 
ment are largely determined during the first six years 
of a child’s life.” In the magazine Say, put out by 
Roosevelt College (Spring, 1955), “It is a well-estab- 
lished fact that the seeds of insanity are sown from the 
ages of one to six.” 

International Journal of Religious Education (Octo- 
ber 1951) asserts: “By the time a child is five or six, 
his emotional pattern and his habit structure are fixed. 
Of course, variations in development can be expected 
in one direction or the other, but in general the pattern 
has become permanently set. . . . It is surprising that 
the Protestant Church has not kept pace with what we 
know to be true about the sensitivity and receptivity of 
these younger children. Preventative treatment is better 
than remedial medicine.” 

Says Parents Magazine, “Still another recurring 
stereotype .. . is that juvenile delinquency mysteriously 
blossoms out among teen-agers. The truth is: It begins 


very early!” The famed Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
study of 500 delinquents report that nearly half were 
noticeably delinquent before they were eight years old. 
Judge Joe Glasser in Link (February 1957) makes this 
observation: “It is important for parents to concentrate 
upon the family environment. This is especially true 
during the first six years while basic behavior patterns 


are being established. . . . I am firmly convinced that 
almost 95 per cent of the juvenile delinquents are such 
because of environmental factors and improper parental 
guidance during the critical age above set forth.” 

Dr. C. W. Hall, Director and Professor of Bible and 
Religious Education, University of Texas, in his disser- 
tation at Yale said: “A study of the home backgrounds 
of 300 happily married individuals and of 300 divorced 
individuals reveals the fact that the atmosphere of the 
home during the early impressionable years of a child’s 
life determines his later success or failure in marriage. 
In other words, a successful or unsuccessful marriage 
is usually made in childhood.” And Time magazine 
(Feb. 13, 1956), reporting a gathering of leaders from 
industry at the Menninger Foundation in Topeka, said 
that some of the businessmen “boggled over the im- 
mense importance attached by the experts to the pre- 
school years in character formation.” 

Dr. Roy Burkhart of Columbus, Ohio, declared he 
was more concerned with what went on in the nursery 
of his church than what went on in the pulpit. One 
director of education in a large wealthy church ex- 
plained to a visitor that all teaching in the Sunday 
school was done by volunteers from the church mem- 
bership with the exception of the nursery department. 
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“This age needs such specialized training and is so im- 
portant that we hire a professional.” 

How much weight does the average church attach 
to such knowledge? If most church members come 
through the Sunday school, as is widely stated, church 
leadership ought to be concerned with the basic training 
that future church members are receiving. Can we say 
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“. .. As the teacher contin- 
ues [praying], they open 
their eyes and begin enjoy- 
ing their moments of ‘free- 
dom.’ Some even get up and 
walk around till an assistant 
corrals them, while others 
play with any object at hand 
or with each other. 7 





that the best teachers are being chosen to teach the 
two- through five-year-olds? Is there insistence that 
teachers be trained for such specialized work? Or is 
any willing individual being urged to perform a baby- 
sitting service? Perhaps some zealous soul is seating 
little children in rows and preaching at them diligently 
each week to “give their hearts to the Lord.” 


Misled Children 

Look briefly at the kind of training that goes on 
in the average church. Take the matter of prayer, for 
instance. Here is a concrete situation: Mrs. S. tells her 
group of two- and three-year-olds, “Now we’re going 
to pray. Close your eyes. Bow your heads.” She stands 
before them, closes her eyes, and proceeds to pray. 
She prays for the pastor and the missionaries, the young 
men in service, the events of the coming week, and for 
the whole Sunday school. This is a good prayer to 
utter when she is home alone, but with two- and three- 
year-olds it is not, for none of them are praying. As 
the teacher continues, they open their eyes and begin 
enjoying their moments of “freedom.” Some even get 
up and walk around till an assistant corrals them, while 
others play with any object at hand or with each other. 

Unfortunately, the situation is not one of “no learn- 
ing.” Children are constantly learning. They are learn- 
ing that prayer is meaningless, long, tiresome — some- 
thing to avoid when possible. They are forming atti- 
tudes that will militate against their being in prayer 
meeting when they grow up. Perhaps the point sounds 
stretched, but those who wave aside adult rationaliza- 












tions for motives will find that early attitudes are most 
determinative. Such attitudes may be changed, of 
course, but they are always harder to break once they 
are established, and many never are changed. 

As to sermons and the reading of God’s Word, we 
may ask what attitudes are engendered in young chil- 
dren toward learning Bible verses and having the 
Bible taught to them? Do teachers “assign” verses for 
parents to teach at home? And how do parents “teach” 
verses? Are children understanding what each verse 
means, or are they being told to repeat words, the 
truth of which they will need years later? We would 
hardly teach algebra to first-graders on the grounds 
that it will be so useful when they get to high school! 
God’s own laws of learning and remembering are 
against the system so widely used in churches to justify 
some of the material given to small children. 

Nonetheless, the child still learns something about 
Scripture. It is meaningless, it is a chore; verses are 
something to be said for adult approval, a star, or 
a prize. The Bible has no relevance to life, and so he 
forms a habit of sitting and outwardly “listening” to get 
adult approval with his mind turned off. He repeats 
glibly, “Let us love one another,” and forthwith pro- 
ceeds to hit the child next to him. The teacher scolds 
him but makes no connection between the Bible verse 
and the deed; neither, of course, does the child. Pastors 
grieve over the unchanged lives of adults who sit Sun- 
day after Sunday through Biblical sermons. But early 
in life the people learned to let pious truth and daily 
living run in parallel courses. 











Right Guidance 


Children are so pliable, easily led, open to sugges- 
tion, and ready to love what we make lovable to them. 
Good training is available, not only in secular schools 
and Bible schools which give educational insights even 
by correspondence, but in easily available books. Cur- 
ricula for nursery and beginner departments have 
methodology and helps for the untrained teacher in 
recognition of the usual local church situation. Bible 
materials suitable for the younger child and ways of 
teaching to make truth vital and relevant to his life 
may be obtained from evangelical publishers. Would 
that churches insisted that teachers follow such material. 

Within the lessons, verses and Bible stories are 
carefully selected, carefully used, and repeated to make 
them a part of the child’s thinking and living. Short 
verses are repeatedly used in conversation, rather than 
formally taught in parrotlike repetition. Activities are 
so geared into Bible teaching that the child, from his 
first years in the nursery department, learns he is re- 
sponsible to live what he knows. Real teaching involves 
helping the child to understand the truth and to put it 
into action. 

In regard to giving, it is certain that good habits of 
bringing money to church will begin long before the 
child has much appreciation for the value of money. 
The time when he does come into such appreciation 
varies from child to child, depending upon his experi- 
ences. His offering should be called “money,” not 
“pennies,” and should be brought for the valid motive 
of love for the Lord. It is not “to give to Jesus,” but 
“to help in Jesus’ work.” “Giving to Jesus” is taken too 
literally by the nursery child to render it a clear expres- 
sion for him. That is, he is likely to identify the Sunday 
school secretary who collects offering envelopes as 
“Jesus,” as some little children have done. The gen- 
eralization, “Jesus’ work,” may be defined, even in the 
nursery, as buying pictures and chairs, or paying for 
the lights and the heat. 

Prayer also may be real and a delight for children 
two and three years old. One idea is enough for one 
prayer, which must be offered when the child is pre- 
pared and feels thankful or ready to confide in the 
Lord something of interest to him. Expression must 
be short and pointed. Posture is perhaps the least im- 
portant thing, although even a small child can feel the 
helpfulness of clésing his eyes so he does not see other 
children while he talks to God. 


Reprinted from Christianity Today. Used by permission. 


Training For Tomorrow 

Were pastors and church leaders to look into the 
preschool departments of their own churches and see 
how few of them operate with understanding and skill, 
they would begin to show concern for the foundational 
training that is being given. Children will continue to 
grow up with habits that defeat what the pastor is trying 
to accomplish. And pastors will continue to grieve over 
the hardness of the human heart. Adults will act as they 
have been trained to act, for the laws of human devel- 
opment are God’s laws. 
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THE CROSS STILL STANDS 
By Alfred Doerffler. (Baker Book 
House, 135 pages, $2.50) 

Here is a solid book. Author 
Doerffler announces in his preface 
that The Cross Still Stands offers 
“suggestions to those who 
seek to focus the spotlight 
on the cross, which still 
stands in our world as a 
hope of all mankind in the 
horns of distress and de- 
spair.” 





For this reason church 
school teachers, whose job 
it is to make the cross 
relevant to the lives of the people 
they teach, will profit from reading 
this book. 

The author focuses our attention 
on the cross from 16 different points 
of view. In doing so he achieves 
a remarkable unity and a cu- 
mulative impact. No one can es- 
cape the fact that Jesus’ experience 
on Calvary’s cross is indispensable 
to Christian life and that anyone 
who ignores it cannot be sure that 
the wall separating him from God 
is no more. 

The value of this book is further 
enhanced by its readability, a qual- 
ity always desired but seldom found 
nowadays. The meaning of every 
sentence is immediately clear and 
the rhythmic flow of the entire book 
serves as a chaste adornment. 

It is, in brief, rewarding reading. 

Elmer E. Foelber 


SO YOU WORK WITH — 


Nursery Children, Kindergarteners, 
Primaries, Juniors, Junior Highs, 
Senior High Youth, Young Adults 
(Warner Press, 64 pages each, $1.00 
each) 

This new series of departmental 
readers for church-school workers 


24 was written by various authors, but 


all of them speak directly in practi- 
cal, highly helpful terms out of con- 
secrated, thoughtful Christian expe- 
rience. Each book is similar in out- 
line and scope of content. With 
slight variations they cover in six 
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chapters the following basic con- 
cerns of the various levels: The 
Teacher, The Pupils, Planning and 


Equipment, The Class _ Session, 
Teaching Methods, and Problems 
and Opportunities. 

The books are written from an 
evangelical point of view and there- 
fore emphasize personal dedication 
to Jesus and His work and the Bible 
as basic in Christian teaching. 

A study of these books in de- 
partmental sectional meetings will 
do much to hasten the day of more 
closely graded departments in our 
Sunday schools and much more at- 
tention to the distinctive needs of 
the learner at different stages of de- 
velopment. A more compact, read- 
able, down-to-earth, helpful, and in- 
expensive set of manuals for Sun- 
day school teachers cannot be 


imagined. AHJ 


500 PLAYTIME ACTIVITIES 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

By Vernon Howard. (Zondervan, 62 
pages, $1.00) 

Most of the games and other ac- 
tivities are described in short and 
easy paragraphs. There are 25 
pages of games and stunts for in- 


door and outdoor play, 8 pages of 
all kinds of things to make and do, 
5 pages of fill-in fun, 11 pages of 
Bible games and activities, 3 pages 
of catchy quizzes, and so on. This 
book will interest parents, teachers, 

and others whose task it is 

to plan games for youth 


meetings. 
A.C. M. 


GOD OUR 
CONTEMPORARY. 

By J. B. Phillips. (Mac- 
millan Company, 137 pages, 
$2.50) 

The author of this timely book 
believes the practice of religion has 
to a large extent become a thing of 
the past. Responsible for this, he 
says, are nonbelievers who do not 
even take the time to find out what 
the Christian church teaches, and 
Christians themselves because they 
have failed to communicate the 
great truths of their faith. 

We have entered a new age with 
unbelievable speed. The church 
with its archaic Bible translations 
and prayers seems to be out of date. 
But without God, man is in a state 
of bewilderment. He can see no 
sense of purpose in anything. He 
does not turn to the church, for he 
does not think the church has any- 
thing to offer. 

The practicing Christians are 
mostly the children of Christian 
parents. According to Phillips, 


‘many of the preachers grew up in 


a parsonage and are totally ignorant 
of the non-Christian’s way of think- 
ing and of the kind of mentality 
godless materialism produces. 

The author says the prevailing 
attitude of thinking men of good will 
is “scientific humanism,” which de- 
nies anything beyond this present 
observable life, the existence of God 





and of absolute right and wrong, 
and the need of any moral and spir- 
itual authority “outside humanity.” 
Humanists are prisoners in their 
own closed system. They have no 
comfort to offer to the handicapped, 
the conscience-stricken, the dying, 
and the bereaved. If, as they say, 
there is no God and no hereafter, 
then life on earth is without any 
purpose. 

“A recovery of real religion is 
essential to the well-being of mod- 
ern man,” says the author. By “real 
religion” he means the Christian 
faith with its message of forgiveness 
and eternal life. Author Phillips 
expresses the hope that the intellec- 
tuals who have no faith will at least 
go to the trouble of finding out what 
the Christian church teaches. On 
the other hand, he wants Christians 
to plan ways of dealing sympa- 
thetically with a generation of men 
and women who have grown up 
with only a hazy conception of God. 

This is a thought-provoking book. 
It ought to be read by pastors and 
teachers and by all church mem- 
bers who are sufficiently advanced 
in their thinking to see the prob- 
lems and the needs of modern 
Christendom and to reduce the sug- 
gestions to a program of action. 

This reviewer thinks there are 
two serious omissions in the book. 


First, little is said in the way of 
criticism about the liberal preach- 
ing and writing that has driven peo- 
ple out of the church. Secondly, the 
author does not seem to be aware 
of the one means of keeping people 
faithful to the church — an inten- 
sive program of Christian education 
that begins on the preschool and 


family level. 
A.C. M. 


PARENTS AND RELIGION 
By J. Gordon Chamberlin, (West- 
minster, 110 pages, $2.50) 

The subtitle of this book is “A 
Preface to Christian Education,” 
and the jacket gives the reason for 
the book when it says, “Parents, 
regardless of intention, give their 
children religion just as surely as 
they provide them food, clothing, 
and shelter. For responsible Chris- 
tion parents the question is not, 
therefore, whether to submit a child 
to religious instruction, but how best 
to perform a task that is inescap- 
able.” 

What the author says to parents 
applies also to Christian teachers. 
For example, “Our children’s re- 
ligion is formed largely by our own 
understanding of and our response 
to Christianity.” Therefore the 
concern of the book with how par- 

















“Guess what? We finger-painted today, Mama!” 








ents think of the Christian faith is 
also. relevant to  church-school 
teachers. 

The chapters on “Education in 
the Church,” “The Teacher,” and 
“Appraising a Church School” in 
particular have. value for the 
church-school worker who is willing 
to evaluate and improve himself 
and his church’s educational pro- 
gram. 

The author is sympathetic to lib- 
eral theology and presents so-called 
“neo-orthodox” definitions of the 
Bible revelations and the church. 
Also to be questioned is the point 
of view that theological change is 
a mark of Protestant freedom and 
vigor. Change in itself can be 
a sign of instability and weakness. 
For the Christian who bases his 
faith on the Rock of Christ and the 
Scriptures as the revelation of God, 
change must come in growth of un- 
derstanding, but the source of spir- 
itual life and strength lies in eternal 
verities. 

Fortunately for Protestantism, as 
the author points out, there is 
a “growing concern among Chris- 
tian educators to base education 
upon the central affirmations of 
Christian doctrine and the central 
mission of the Christian church. 
They are less interested in mechan- 
ics than in the message.” 

Therefore, “there is an increas- 
ing emphasis upon the faith of the 
teacher and upon providing theolog- 
ical and Biblical training that will 
undergird and deepen that faith. 
Thus the teacher is not only to be 
skilled in handling the educational 
processes of boys and girls and to 
be an example of Christian virtues; 
she is also to have competence in 
witnessing to the deeper meaning 
and significance of Christian faith.” 

A.H. J. 
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1. | would be methodical in my daily preparation, 
for children easily detect unpreparedness. 


2. 1 would not attempt to cover too much ground 
or teach too long at a time. This is a realization that 
a variety of experiences is to be preferred to staying 
on one phase of work for a long time. If we adults 
find ourselves restless in church, should we expect 
growing children to sit quietly for long periods of time? 
The capacity for learning rapidly diminishes when 
a child is weary of inactivity. 

3. I would make reasonably certain that the chil- 
dren know what I am talking about. 

Years ago one of my professors enlivened a dull 
lecture by an illustration of how a newly taught idea 
sometimes passes from the mind of the teacher to the 
minds of his pupils. The impact of his remark still 
remains. He said, “Let us suppose that a teacher wishes 
to impart a blue concept to the students of his class. 
The group that he sees before him has ideas on the 
subject, but they are yellow ideas. When he has com- 
pleted his lecture, what has happened to those original 
ideas? Elementary, my dear Watson! The class prob- 
ably is going home with green ideas!” 

Let us show you how this works using an incident 
from a classroom in an underprivileged neighborhood. 
As the kindergarten teacher was telling the Christmas 
story, she carefully explained to the class that when 
people couldn’t get home at night, they stayed at an 
inn or a tavern. (Remember that to the children of this 
school, a tavern was not exactly a place of lodging.) 
Then she went on with the Nativity story. 

The next day at their listening time the boys and 
girls asked for a favorite tale to be repeated. Dark- 
haired Angelo’s hand went up at once and waved with 
all the urgency of a determined small child. The teacher 
smiled at his eagerness and asked him what it was that 
he wanted so much. He visibly relaxed in happy antici- 
pation, “Tell us, again, please, that story about the beer 
joint and the star!” And being an understanding 
teacher, she knew that it didn’t make much difference 
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whether one called it a beer joint or an inn so long as 
one never lost sight of the star. 

4. I would do more planning with the children, 
rather than for them. 

5. I would learn to overlook a large percentage of 
the small incidents in a room. 

6. I would neither forget the fringe child of my 
group nor sacrifice the attention needed by those quick 
to learn in an attempt to bring all to the same level of 
accomplishment. 

7. I would systematically encourage the develop- 
ment of a child’s inner resources by nurturing indi- 
vidual interests, such as silent reading for enjoyment, 
making collections, and engaging in manual projects 
of all types. In a world of television, radio, movies, 
“hot rods,” working parents, juvenile delinquents, and 
all similar appurtenances necessary to the speed of 
modern living, one of the primary aims of our elemen- 
tary grades should be the discovery and growth of the 
inner resources of the individual. 

8. I would remember that there are innumerable 
ways of learning and that the skillful teacher will ap- 
proach a subject from many angles before she labels 
a child. She must remember that labels adhere to chil- 
dren even more firmly than to packages. 


9. If 1 were to make one wish for my teaching, 
it would be that I remain mentally flexible. But that 
alone cannot be sufficient. The words of Carl Sandburg 
say it best: 

I love you for what you are 
knowing so well what you are. 
And I love you more yet, child, 
deeper yet than ever, child, 
for what you are going to be. 

— Carl Sandburg, The People, Yes (New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc., 1936). 


From the book / Like Children, published by Row, Peter- 
son and Company, copyright 1954. Used by permission. 
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ARTICLE HELPED 


I told my pastor when he asked me to write the 
article for INTERACTION [‘‘Serving Christ in Darkness,” 
April ’61] that I would be glad to do it if it would 
help only one person. Now I know it has. I just 
answered a letter from a friend of mine who has had 
so much trouble. She was encouraged by reading my 
article. My friend also let another lady who works 
with her read it, and she says it helped her, too. That 
pleased me very much. 

My brother read me “Feet of Clay.” That was 
a very interesting article, and so true, too. 

I wish you much success with INTERACTION, and 


I am glad you liked my article enough to print it. It 
was a real thrill to know that I could serve in this way. 


Marie Wagner 
Baltimore, Maryland 


MOCKERY? 
Sirs: 


I would like to know what the picture on page 25 
of the June issue portrays. The caption doesn’t ex- 
plain it. 

Fun is fun, but from the impression I receive of 
this picture there seems to be a bit of mockery in- 


volved. 
Walter Baginski 


Springfield, Ill. 


The picture merely records 
the placing of a “laurel wreath” 
on the head of one of the camp 
leaders as a mark of accomplish- 
ment for something he did at 
the camp. No religious meaning 
was involved in the ceremony. —}7 
Ed. 
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orld’s largest exhibition building, Detroit’s new Cobo Hall, will house the’ 

ternational Sunday School Convention of The Lutheran Church — Mis- 

. Even though the convention will not take place until July 26—28, 

day school staffs may want to begin plans now for sending a large repre- 

. The meeting and training conference will be sponsored jointly by the 
Synodical and Michigan District Boards of Parish Education. 


Cobo Hall is a three-story structure occupying ten acres on the north bank of 
the Detroit River. Its four exhibit areas, 32 meeting rooms, banquet hall, cafeteria, 
and other facilities incorporate a total of 1,632,990 square feet. That’s more space 
than 28 football fields would occupy! 


Further convention plans will be forthcoming soon. In the meantime why not 
begin talking to your fellow staff members about attending in a body? If you drive, 
there will be parking space available. Cobo Hall can accommodate more than 
2,800 cars on its roof and in underground garages. 





The California-Nevada District last year offered its Sunday school teachers the 
following self-rating quiz, here slightly revised. Instructions were to rate yourself 
‘0’ to ‘10’ in each category. How do you rate? 


Last Quarter This Quarter 
Regular in Teaching 


Early or On Time 
Prayer for Each Pupil 
Lesson Preparation 














Regular Pupil Contact 
Absentee Follow-up 
Attendance at Services 





Attendance at Teachers’ Meetings 





In-Service Training (courses, conferences ) 
Professional Reading (books, INTERACTION ) 
Total score (100 possible) 




















